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GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION IN CHINA 

CHANG LATJ-CH1 
Madison, Wis. 

To review the complete situation of a country in the space of a 
short article is well-nigh impossible; but the world-wide interest of 
the changes of China has resulted in the output of a voluminous 
literature, some of which well deserves attention. What follows is 
merely the presentation of a bird's-eye view of the Chinese govern- 
ment and people from a native standpoint. 

The nationalism of China is characterized by a strong and influen- 
tial public opinion. In order to understand the cause of this great 
national movement, we need a brief review of some of the chief factors 
which have evolved the people's feeling in recent years. 

The press can now be counted on as exercising as much influence 
over the public as that in the western countries. Edited by men of 
more liberal views — some are returned students from abroad — the 
newspapers are competent to handle important questions with preci- 
sion and confidence. Those published in treaty ports are found to be 
more outspoken, as they constantly expose official corruption and 
criticise government affairs. The completion of railways in many 
parts of the country makes a wider circulation of papers possible; 
and news published in Shanghai is read in Nanking, Hangchow and 
other places a few hours after its publication, whereas it formerly 
took one or two days to reach these cities. There is no doubt that 
rapid transportation creates a desire for quick intelligence in the inter- 
ior. The censorship of the press, though rigid and stringent, has 
not succeeded in preventing free discussion of public questions; 
moreover, the suppression of one publication would give birth to 
another with perhaps a still stronger attitude. Subsidized papers 
are comparatively few in China, although attempts are frequently 
made by officials to control some of the most widely read papers in 
Shanghai by purchase or other means. The Universal Gazette was 
once exceedingly popular; but as soon as it was known that it had 
become an official organ and had modified its attitude, its circulation 
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began to decrease. It may be mentioned that most of the radical 
papers are printed in the south, especially in Hong Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, and in Japan, and this is probably due to the fact that 
foreign governments are unconcerned as to what the Chinese say 
of their own affairs. As a matter of fact, this radical literature is 
very rarely read in the interior, and therefore its effect upon the 
people is still quite insignificant. 

The anti-opium propaganda in Canton owes much of its success to 
the press attack upon the evils of the drug. Another stimulating effect 
upon public opinion is the publication of cartoons and caricatures, 
which impress upon the readers' minds striking portraitures of good 
or bad official characters and political events. At present nearly 
every city of some importance is starting its own paper, which occa- 
sionally reproduced from those of treaty ports translations of Reuter's 
telegrams and foreign articles. Hence what happens in the other 
parts of the world becomes a topic of conversation in the villages. 
Many students pursuing their studies in America, Europe and Japan 
utilize their leisure to write for the papers in China; by them the polit- 
ical and economic situation of western nations is critically expounded. 
Recently there appeared in the Eastern Times of Shanghai a series 
of articles by a Chinese girl student in America on Women's Industrial 
Occupations in the United States. More special subjects are dealt 
with in the periodicals, which are numerous. The Dilpomatic 
Review, whose object is to inform the public on matters of world 
politics, was started many years ago in Shanghai, having an efficient 
staff to make translations from many foreign languages. For the 
lower classes there are papers written in simple and colloquial style. 

The old conception that " a women's virtue lies not in her knowl- 
edge" has been transformed, and the new idea about family culture 
has given birth to some ladies' journals, which contain sometimes 
very sagacious writings from the pens of women with the indication 
that they have an equally important part to play in the new era in 
China. By the press public opinion is moulded; through it the influ- 
ence of nationalism is dominating the whole country. 

Next to the newspapers comes the consideration of the gentry, 
students and merchant class. The gentry are either men of wealth, 
or retired officials, or distinguished scholars, and they one and all 
stand prominently before the people. Using them as a mouthpiece 
of the people, the provincial authorities frequently resort to their 
counsel on local affairs. The headmen of the seventy-two guilds 
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and the nine charity institutions in Canton could, in case of a strike 
consequent upon an undue increase of taxation, repress agitation 
more effectively than the officials themselves. The Self Govern- 
ment Society there, which is formed by the prominent citizens, has 
during the past few years accomplished some remarkable work, by 
means of which its influence has been greatly enhanced. Enlightened 
by western education, the students have abandoned the old philoso- 
phy of letting politics alone, and now they join hands with the gentry 
in voicing the public sentiment. They are designated as the " future 
masters" of China. The significance of the title implies the r61e 
they have to play on the political stage. In August, 1906,an emphatic 
anti-opium demonstration was made in Canton by the students, who 
marched in their uniforms in the streets for two days with banners 
in their hands, denouncing the baneful effect of opium-smoking, and 
also distributing leaflets bearing caricatures of the "opium fiend." 
A band of music followed the procession, which was led by a mounted 
student, his face painted black as a sign of the opium effect on his 
physique, and carrying an opium pipe. As they passed, they were 
cheered by men and women; and the leading merchants presented a 
number of banners as a token of their approval of the demonstration. 
Such a step on the part of students would, in former days, have 
shocked the scholars of the old school; circumstances, however, 
have changed sentiment. 

The protest in 1907 against British interference in policing the 
West River was participated in by men as well as women; the latter 
convened their own meetings attended by hundreds. To hear their 
enthusiastic speeches, one would conceive an impression that woman's 
suffrage is not an impossibility in China in time to come. When the 
Japanese vessel, Tatsu Maru, was seized near Macao on February 
6, 1908, on the charge of carrying arms to support the revolutionary 
movements in the southern provinces, and was afterwards released 
upon the demand of the Japanese government, which, besides exact- 
ing an apology, made China pay a demurrage of 10,000 taels and 
take over the arms at the cost of 21,400 yen, great indignation was 
aroused in Canton, and meetings were called to devise means of 
boycotting Japanese goods. Over 2000 women attended a meeting; 
they were all dressed in plain white — the Chinese mourning color — 
to express their deep sorrow, while the meeting day was named 
"the day of national shame," for which a general suspension of 
business and of school classes was ordered. 
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The firm attitude maintained by the Chekiang people against the 
railway loan in the early part of 1908 is a most characteristic phase 
of public opinion. The protest being so vigorous, the central govern- 
ment was continuously embarrassed for several months, until there 
finally resulted a compromise, and the sending of a provincial dele- 
gation to Peking to discuss the question with the goverment. This 
is perhaps the first instance in Chinese history in which the local 
gentry were permitted to go so far in their opposition. The senti- 
ment was directed not merely against the government, but also 
against one of their own Chekiang men, a high metropolitan official. 
He was charged with having disregarded the provincial interests 
when arranging the loan with the British, and for this reason the 
people publicly deprived him of his nativity in Chekiang, and threat- 
ened to deny him the right of his ancestral burial grounds within the 
province. The other notable opposition to be recorded is in connec- 
tion with the Anhui and Shansi mining concessions granted to foreign 
entrepreneurs. 

What is written above portrays the public sentiment near the 
coastal regions; it is interesting, however, to note that nationalism has 
also become apparent even in the remote provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechuen. Not long ago the gentry and students there conceived 
a scheme to repurchase the French Railway in Yunnan, and proposed 
a voluntary contribution toward realizing the project. Of course 
it is out of the question for them to raise the vast amount of seven to 
eight million pounds sterling to redeem the road from the French, but 
nevertheless such public spirit in a remote region is worthy of praise. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts, it is evident that public 
opinion has now assumed the rank of a dictating force and democ- 
racy has dawned upon the people. But there arises a question, has 
not China an excessively despotic government, and, this being so, 
what prompts the government to tolerate this interference with her 
administrative power? To understand this psychological phenome- 
non, it is necessary to go back to her past history. It cannot be 
disputed that China has had, from ancient times to the present, a 
monarchial government, ruled by an emperor, who by divine right 
is honored as the Son of Heaven; but the old conception of an emperor 
was that he ruled the country in a manner analogous to the head of 
the family. While filial piety is due to the parents, loyalty is like- 
wise due to the ruler. For this reason, he is endowed with preroga- 
tives to administer the government in whichever way he sees fit with 
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the understanding that it is for, but not against, the interests of 
his subjects. The Chinese were fundamentally democratic, as evi- 
denced by the ancient classical teachings. Shu-King, the histori- 
cal classic of Confucius, has the sentiment. 

" The heaven sees according as my people see, and hears according 
as my people hear. '" 

And the sage Mencius once said, 

"The two Emperors Kee and Chow's losing the empire arose from 
their losing the people, and to lose the people means to lose their confi- 
dence. There is a way to get the people; get their confidence and the peo- 
ple are got. There is a way to get their confidence : it is simply to col- 
lect for them what they like and not lay on them what they dislike. "2 

King Suen of the kingdom of Tse in the feudal period one day 
qestioned Mencuis, 

"Was it so that Tang (a premier to the Emperor Kee, who was 
subsequently made emperor) banished Kee, and that the Prince Woo 
smote the Emperor Chow?" "It is so in the records," replied 
Mencius. "Maya minister then," inquired the king, "put his 
sovereign to death?" The sage explained thus: " He who outrages the 
benevolence proper to nature is called a robber; he who outrages 
righteousness is called a ruffiian. The robber and ruffian we call 
a mere fellow. I have heard of the cutting off of the fellow Chow's 
head, but I have not heard of the putting a sovereign to death — in 
this case. " 3 

The democratic idea existed in Confucius' and Mencius' time — 
over 2000 years ago, and public opinion had been strong in the 
earliest period of history. Instances are not wanting that a ruler 
disregarded public sentiment or denied the people justice, but in 
such cases he was tolerated only to a certain extent, because dis- 
content would culminate in a revolution; and there is recorded in 
history the overthrow of many governments by revolutionary meas- 
ures of the people to bring a tyrannical ruler to justice. 

Chi Huang-ti, 4 a most despotic ruler, attempted to perpetuate 
his ruling house; he collected all the weapons in the country to smelt 
them, permitting the use of but one knife by ten families in order to 
nip revolution in the bud, he burnt whatever books he could lay hold 

'The Great Declaration of the Great Emperor Shun. See James Legge's 
Life and Works of Mencius, Bk. V, Pt. I, Ch. VI. 
'James Legge's Life and Works of Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. I, Ch. IX. 
3 James Legge's Life and Works of Mencius, Bk. I, Pt. II, Ch. VIII. 
•The maker of the Chin dynasty (B. C. 209-221). 
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of, in order to keep the masses in ignorance; and he imprisoned all 
the scholars, in order to suppress public opinion. Notwithstanding 
these precautionary measures to ward off danger of revolution, no 
sooner did he die than an uprising led by Chan Hsi, an idler, received 
the support of the whole country and succeeded in dethroning the 
Chin dynasty. In view of the many revolutionary changes she has 
undergone, why has China still retained a stable form of government 
as of yore? The obvious reason is due partly to the conservative belief 
that the precepts, which existed for centuries, must needs be pre- 
served, and partly to ignorance of political organization. Therefore, 
the ruler only was held responsible for misgovernment, and with the 
inauguration of a new ruling house under a new title of dynasty the 
public was satisfied, while the administrative system still survived 
the preceding government. 

Ever since China had her door opened to outsiders, the history of 
her foreign relations has been marked by many unhappy events. 
Discomfiture in one battle after another has convinced her people 
that the weakness of the country is due, not to the ruler as an indi- 
vidual, but to the government as a whole, and to reform the corrupted 
system of administration calls for a concerted action between the 
ruling and the ruled. To meet each other half way, the wide gulf 
which had hitherto separated them, must be bridged. The present 
national movement is, therefore, a result of China's own experience 
as well as that of other nations. The imperial edict of September 1, 
1906, which promised to the country a constitutional form of govern- 
ment as soon as the people are prepared to receive it; alluded to the 

backwardness of the empire due to the lack of confidence between the 
highest and the lowest, between the throne and ministers, and the 
masses, and explained that " foreign countries have become wealthy 
and powerful by granting a constitution to the masses, and allowing 
universal suffrage." 

As a result of the promise of a constitution, the provincial Assembly 
in each provincial capital was formally opened on October 14, 1909. 
This step is part of the second year's programme, which in turn is 
part of the ten years' programme, because 1917 has been marked as 
the year of adopting the constitution. The day before the assem- 
blies were opened, another edict was issued, enjoining upon the dele- 
gates thoroughly to study the local conditions and devise means to 
remove whatever defects there might be, while the viceroys and 
governors were instructed to consider and accept the assemblies' 
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recommendations, but also to supervise all meetings for the pur- 
pose of preventing the introduction of too radical measures. It 
is the first incident in the history of China where the people are 
formally authorized to advise the local authorities in matters 
formerly altogether in the latter's hands. The regulations drawn 
up by the bureau for the study and investigation of the consti- 
tution award the provincial assemblies the legislative or rather de- 
liberative power, while the executive function is to be exercised by 
the officials. The viceroys and governors, besides their power to 
call or dissolve all meetings, which they may attend but without 
votes, can order the assembly to reconsider its resolutions. In a 
code of sixty-two rules of twelve divisions, there is one clause provid- 
ing that the assembly may impeach before the Chi Cheng Yuan (the 
government council) in Peking, a viceroy or governor for encroaching 
upon the delegates' rights or disregarding the regulations. Not- 
withstanding that it is under the supervision of local officials, the 
assembly is said to have assumed a greater power than is provided 
for in the regulations. As a result of a recent dispute with the 
Assembly, Governor Chen of Kirin commanded that body to close its 
session. This, however, was much resented by the members and 
they telegraphed to the grand council and the commission of consti- 
tutional reforms, denouncing the governor and presenting their 
version of the disagreement. Therefore, it follows that unless the 
two bodies work concordantly together, great friction is inevitable. 
At this juncture, it may be seen that the people on the one hand 
would maintain their ground so long as there is public opinion back 
of them; but the officials, by reason of their executive power, would, 
on the other hand, try to keep the assemblies within bounds. For 
the central government, this is a difficult problem to solve, because 
its desire to countenance the official side of the contention may be 
counterbalanced by public sentiment, which has become too strong 
to be overruled. 

Suffice it to say that any such side-issues will not impede China's 
progress. There is one goal before the people, and though they may 
occasionally be distracted by a circuitous path, they will eventually 
meet at the same destination — the regeneration of China. What is 
needed at the present time is to have more repsonsible leaders to 
guide them through the most dangerous part of the passage, and 
as soon as they are well prepared to adopt a constitution, the govern- 
ment and public opinion will then be brought into one focus. 



